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Unfortunately, the conclusive evidence of history
shows that half-trained troops are perfectly valueless
in the open field against trained ; that even where
the troops are fairly matched, enthusiasm is a very
imperfect substitute for generalship; and that, other
things being equal, those who wage a purely defensive
war are at a disadvantage. If we take the most
thoroughly accepted of the views referred to, the
belief in volunteer soldiers, we shall find it to rest
very much on the success of the Americans in the
War of Independence against England; on the
victories of the French Republican armies in 1793-
94; on the tenacious resistance of the Spanish
guerillas to the French armies ; and on the defeat
of a body of English soldiers by the Boers at Majuba
Hill. Now every one of these supposed instances
can be shown to tell the other way. Whether the
Americans, many of whom had seen active service
against the French, were not more than an ordinary
militia may be fairly questioned. It may be con-
ceded that they were less than regulars, and they
were accordingly beaten, not dishonourably, but
decisively, at Bunker's Hill, at Brooklyn, at Chatter-
ton's Hill, at Germantown, at Brandywine, at Camden,
and at Guildford, though the English generals were
never more than second-rate, though half the English
troops were German mercenaries, and though the
Americans latterly were, of course, trained soldiers.
The one great success that the militia really achieved
was in the third year of the war, when, with an army
of 13,216 effectives, it obliged a British force of
3500 to capitulate at Saratoga. Except for the
support of the French army under Rochambeau, it is
more than doubtful if the Americans could have